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‘  Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,’  5,  27*30.  See  EngUth  Socialism. 

C 

Campbell,  Lord,  his  *  Chief  Justices  of  England,’  review  of,  97 — 
perishableness  and  unpopularity  of  eloquence,  ib. — illustrated  by 
the  few  speeches  extant  of  ancient  and  modern  orators,  *6. — ^Lord 
Campbell’s  merits  as  a  biographer,  98 — his  character  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  99 — of  Lord  Roun,  ib. — the  two  contrasted,  100-1 — Coke 
considered  as  a  statesman,  102 — his  famous  Petition  of  Right,  103 
— his  political  services  somewhat  undervalued,  ib. — what. they 
were,  104 — Coke’s  legal  writings,  ib. — his  partiality  to  the  Einglish 
Law  of  Real  Property,  105 — its  monstrous  system  illustrated, 
106-7 — Montague’s  sentence  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  108 — Chief 
Justice  Crewe’s  opinion  on  the  Oxford  Peerage  Case,  109 — his 
conduct  and  character,  110 — Hyde,  t5. — Heath,  111 — his  opinion 
as  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  ib. — the  Commonwealth,  112 
— crimintd  justice  fairly  administered  during,  113 — High  Court  of 
Justice,  (5. — trial  of  Rev.  Christopher  Lowe  before,  113-5— Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  115-6 — Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  117 — trial  of  Gkivan 
before,  118 — C.  J.  Pemberton,  t5. — vicissitudes  in  his  life,  118-9 
—leading  counsel  for  the  Seven  Bishops,  120 — his  intolerance,  as 
manifested  in  his  sentence  on  Plunket,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
120-1 — Holt,  121-2 — his  merits  as  a  judge,  123 — his  passion  for 
justice,  124— his  mode  of  questioning  illustrated  in  his  irial';of 
Harrison,  125-6 — his  contest  with  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
127 — remarks  on  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,  128 — Lord  Mansfield, 
129*30 — extract  giving  an  outline  of  his  services,  131-2 — his 
ruling  in  the  case  of  Perrin  and  Blake,  133— remarks  thereon, 
134-5 — the  law  of  libel,  136 — general  candour  of  Lord  Campbell, 
137. 

*  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty.’  See  English  Socialism. 

‘  Chief  Justices  of  England,’  97-137.  See  Campbell,  Lord. 

Clarendon's,  Lord,  administration.  See  Ireland. 

Clark,  W.  G.,  his  ‘  Gaspacho ;  or  Summer  Months  in  Spain,’  review 
of,  455 — Spain,  a  strange  and  romantic  land,  ib — the  Carlists, 
Christines,  Moderados,  and  Progresistas,  456-8— General  Espartero, 
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459 — Queen  Christina,  ib. — the  Spanish  marriages,  460 — effect  of 
Louis  Philippe’s  flight  upon  Spanish  politics,  461  >2 — Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  advises  liberal  measures,  gives  offence,  and  is  dismissed, 
463-9 — General  Narvaez,  his  character  and  system  of  politics, 
469-74 — ^resigns,  and  leaves  Spain,  474-5. 

Cousin,  M.  Victor,  his  *  Cours  de  I’Histoire  de  la  Pliilosophie  Modeme,’ 
and  other  works,  review  of,  429 — a  complete  edition  of  his  works 
long  wanted,  ib. — mental  progress  traceable  in  his  successive  works, 
430 — Professor  Sedgwick’s  remarkson  his  eclecticism, 43 1 — Cousin’s 
early  life,  ib — appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy,  432 — general 
tendency  of  philosophy  throughout  Europe  during  the  eighteentli 
century,  i6. — MM.  Laromiguiere,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  Royer 
Collard,  433-4 — Cousin’s  opening  address  at  the  Faculte  des  Lettres, 
435 — his  eclecticism,  436--Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Jacobi,  437-8 — 
Cousin’s  partiality  to  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy,  438 — his 
description  of  Reid,  438-9 — his  lectures  upon  moral  philosophy, 
439 — suspected  of  liberalism,  he  is  silenced  at  the  Faculte  des 
Lettres,  440 — his  philosophy  goes  beyond  that  of  Reid  and  Kant, 
441-2 — his  natural  theology,  443 — charged  by  critics  of  Pantheism, 
444 — becomes  intimate  with  Santa  Rosa,  is  arrested  and  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Berlin,  445 — is  again  lecturer  at  the  Faculte  des 
Lettres,  ib. — bis  views  fully  unfolded,  446-8— devotes  himself  to 
the  reorganisation  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  449 — is 
made  a  peer,  and  joins  the  cabinet,  ib. — general  estimate  of  M. 
Cousin  as  a  philosopher,  an  historian,  and  a  writer,  450-4. 

•  D 

Deaconesses  or  Protestant  Sisterhoods,  note  on,  303-4. 

Defeat  of  Italy.  See  Italy. 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  review  of  Hand-book  for  Travellers  in,  71  — 
merits  of  our  home  tours,  72 — grandeur  of  our  coast  scenery,  73-4 
— ^features  of  the  inland  scenery,  75-8 — early  civilisation  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  79-82 — the  Celtic  and  Saxon  boundary,  83-4 — pro¬ 
bable  date  of  this  boundary,  85 — views  of  Mr.  Laing,  86 — difficul¬ 
ties  attending  the  question,  87  — English  the  language  in  Cornwall 
at  a  very  early  date,  88 — Dr.  Karl  Gustaf  Carus’s  tour  in  England, 

89 —  enterprising  and  independent  spirit  of  the  men  of  Cornwall, 

90- 1. 


E 

English  Socialism,  and  Communistic  Associations,  review  of  books 
relating  to,  1 — existing  evils  considered,  2-4 — comparative  useles'- 
ness  of  miscellaneous  charity,  5 — extract  from  *  Alton  Locke  ’  in 
illustration,  5-6 — good  of  many  charitable  institutions  questionable, 
7 — ‘  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,’  extracts  from,  8 — philanthropy 
considered,  9-11 — Socialism  assumes  many  forms,  12 — views 
taken  by  Communists,  13 — shown  to  be  the  reverse  of  truth,  14 — 
what  Communism  is,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  1 5 — ^remarks  thereon, 
16 — associations  of  workmen  in  Paris,  17 — ‘  Working  Tailors’ 
Association’  in  Castle  Street,  18 — ‘  Needlewomen’s  Association,’ 
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19 — ‘  Jewellers'  Association,’  20 — the  objects  and  tendency  of 
associations  considered,  20-1  —  Mr.  Kingsley’s  denunciations  of 
cheapness,  22 — shown  to  be  unreasonable,  23-4 — sufferings  of 
needlewomen  the  result  of  needlework  being  the  easiest  of  all  work, 
25 — communistic  associations  shown  to  be  inexpedient,  26 — ’  Alton 
Locke,’  remarks  on,  27— extracts  from,  28-30 — fallacious  reasoning 
in,  31 — the  existing  state  of  society  one  rather  of  hope  than 
despair,  33. 


F 

Foreign  Reminiscences,  137-70.  See  Holland,  Lord, 

Cc 

Germany,  menace  of  war  in,  186 — present  position  of  Prussia, 
187-8 — Austria  and  the  reconstituted  Diet,  189*90 — the  Hessian 
Constitution,  191-2 — efBcacy  of  the  tranquil  resistance  of  Hesse, 
193 — General  von  Radowitz,  194 — sketch  of  his  life,  194-6 — the 
Landwehr  at  his  suggestion  called  out,  196 — enthusiasm  of  all 
classes  in  Prussia  to  resist  Austria,  ib. — grounds  of  Prussian  resist¬ 
ance  to  Austria,  197 — Austria  no  longer  independent  since 
Russia  interfered  in  her  struggle  with  Hungary,  ib. — probable  re¬ 
sults  of  Austrian  policy,  197-8 — general  military  tone  of  her 
emperor  and  rulers,  199 — met  by  ‘  the  arming  of  Prussia,’  ib. — 
and  tamed  down  by  the  spirited  manifestation,  ib. — proposed 
Federal  Assembly  of  the  German  States,  considered,  200-^ha- 
racter  of  General  von  Radowitz,  201-2 — his  ‘  Dialogues,’  203-4 — 
his  political  philosophy,  205 — his  eloquence,  206 — the  Conference 
at  Dresden,  ^7 — its  probable  results,  207-8. 

H 

‘  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,’  171-92.  See 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Holland,  Lord,  his  ‘Foreign  Reminiscences,’  review  of,  137 — ^his 
brilliant  and  distinguished  visiters  at  Holland  House,  138 — his 
conversational  powers,  ib.—  remarks  on  tlie  tendency  in  the  critical 
world  of  judging  works  in  relation  to  prior  productions,  139 — 
great  mistakes  made  by  so  doing,  140 — Edmund  Burke  instanced, 
ib. — a  better  test  —  that  of  applying  the  commentary  of  the 
author’s  principle,  in  order  to  judge  him  fairly — suggested,  ib. — 
Lord  Holland’s  ‘Reminiscences'  so  judged,  141 — what  they  do, 
and  what  they  do  not  give  us,  ‘141-2 — their  frankness,  143 — 
Mirabeuu,  ib. — Louis  XVLand  Marie  Antoinette,  144-5 — Madame 
Campon’s  ‘Memoirs,’  146-8 — Talleyrand,  149 — Lord  Holland’s 
confidence  in  liis  veracity,  150 — far  greater  than  it  deserves,  151 — 
Talleyrand’s  political  perfidy,  151-2 — his  wit  and  bon  mots,  152-4 
— Duke  of  Orleans,  154 — his  selfishness  and  treason,  155 — King 
of  Denmark,  156 — Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  157— corruption  of 
Spanish  manners  and  morals,  ib. — ignorance  of  their  statesmen,  ib. 
— Godoy,  158 — number  of  Irish  officers  in  their  army,  159 — notice 
of  Jovellanos,  Arguelles,  and  Alva,  159-61 — Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
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'  161 — Lord  Holland’s  bias  in  his  favour,  ib. — Napoleon  soon 
weaned  from  his  early  Jacobinism,  161-2 — his  capdvity  at  St. 
Helena,  163 — his  method  of  raising  means  of  outfit  for  his  cam¬ 
paign,  164 — ^his  reason  for  breaking  the  peace  of  Amiens,  165 — 
his  sensibility  to  abuse  in  English  journals,  t6.-— Talleyrand’s 
judgment  on  Napoleon’s  three  capital  errors  summed  up  Jn  three 
words — ‘  Spain,  Russia,  the  Pope,’  166 — his  love  of  effect,  167 — 
his  vast  capacity  and  powers  of  endurance,  168 — his  reply  to 
Josephine  just  before  the  divorce,  xb. — his  intellectual  pursuits, 
169 — his  opinion  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  ib. — his  latter  moments. 
170. 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  91-6.  See  SetoelPs  ‘  Odes  and  Epodes 
of  Horace.’ 

Hue's  M.,  ‘  Souvenirs  d’un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet,  et  la 
*  Chine,  pendant  les  Annees  1844,  1845,  et  1846,’  review  of,  402 
— interesting  and  diverting  nature  of  the  book,  403 — MM.  Gabet 
and  Hue,  ib. — their  mission  to  Thibet  and  the  holy  see  of  Laman- 
ism,  i5. — their  disguise  as  Lamas,  404 — their  Mongol  neophyte,  ib. 
— Mongol  robbers,  ib. — a  Tartar’s  account  of  the  Chinese  war  with 
England,  405 — General  Yang,  405-6 — Tartar  uncleanliness,  406 — 
rascality  of  the  Chinese  towards  the  simple  Mongols,  406-7 — 
Chinese  appropriation  of  Eastern  Tartary,  407 — Lamanism,  poly¬ 
gamy,  and  polyandry,  408  and  note — country  of  the  Ortous  and  the 
Yellow  River,  409 — the  Great  Wall,  ib. — comparative  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  nations  on  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Chinese 
frontiers,  410 — extract  giving  the  Chinese  definition  of  the  En¬ 
glish,  410-1 — Romanism  and  Buddhism  alike  in  many  points,  411-3 
— numbers  included  under  different  known  religions,  414,  note — 
miseries  and  privations  endured  on  the  way  to  the  capital  of  Thibet, 
415 — the  Grand  Lama,  416 — Ke-shen,  the  Chinese  resident  at 
Lhassa,  ib. — insurrection  of  the  Thibetians  and  Lamas  residing 
there,  416-7 — MM.  Gabet  and  Hue  suspected  and  taken  before 
the  Regent,  417-8— extracts  detailing  their  examination  before 
that  personage  and  Ke-ahen,  4 18-9i— suspected  on  account  of 
their  possessing  maps  of  the  country,  420-1 — Mr.  Moorcroft’s 
travels  and  murder  near  Balkh,  ib.\  and  note — these  suspicions  re¬ 
moved  and  the  missionaries  establish  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  422 
— practical  advantages  given  to  Catholic  missionaries  over  Pro¬ 
testant,  ib. — conversations  with  Ke-shen  illustrative  of  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Chinese  sovereign,  422 — our  travellers  ordered  to 
quit  Thibet,  423 — their  remonstrances  umivailing,  423-4 — hard¬ 
ships  of  their  journey,  424 — a  mandarin’s  separation  from  his 
Thibetian  wife,  425 — Ke-shen  intrusts  his  treasure  to  the  two 
missionaries  rather  than  to  the  mandarins,  ib. — immense  wealth  of 
Ke-shen,  426 — extraordinai’y  custom  of  the  Thibetian  women,  ib. 
— absurd  salutation  of  respect,  427 — our  connexions  with  Cash- 
mere,  ib. — Lord  Hardinge’s  exertions  to  settle  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  Cashmere  and  the  Ladak  territories,  428 — and  to  advance 
trade  and  commerce,  ib. 
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Ireland^  review  of  books  relating  to,  208 — ^its  history  since  1846 
crowded  with  striking  and  instmctive  events,  209 — ^though  still 
labouring  under  distress,  Ireland  presents  no  real  grounds  for 
despondency,  ib. — the  severe  distress  of  1847,  210 — I^rd  Claren¬ 
don’s  fitness  and  capadty  to  cope  with  it,  210-1 — importance  to 
Ireland  of  Free  Trade,  211 — Council  of  Public  Distress  and  Safety, 

212 —  Mr.  Thomas  Steele,  ib. — policy  pursued  by  Government, 

213- 5 — the  Lord-lieutenant’s  reply  to  the  corporation  of  Dublin, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  216-7 — necessity  of  self-reliance 
and  industry,  217— the  New  Poor  Law,  218 — commotions  in 
1847-8,  219— the  anti-Poor  Law,  the  Tenant  Right,^and  the  Re¬ 
peal  movements,  ib. — increase  of  crime,  220 — interposition  of  the 
L^islature  necessary,  221 — resisted  by  Mr.  John  O’Connell,  Dr. 
Cantwell,  and  others,  ib. — the  Special  Commission,  222 — political 
agitation,  223-^riBe  and  progress  of  Young  Irelandisni,  224-5 — 
the  public  commotions  in  1848,  226— Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  and  Mr. 
Meagher  ambassadors  to  Paris,  227 — their  reception  from  M.  La¬ 
martine,  ib.,  note — extended  ramifications  of  the  Repeal  confe¬ 
deracy  and  Young  Irelandism,  ib. — seditious  meeting  in  the  Music 
Hall,  228 — arrest  of  Messrs.  O’Brien,  Meagher,  and  Mitchell,  ib. 
— the  Lord-lieutenant’s  measures  well-timed,  ib. — expediency  of 
the  new  enactment,  228-9— conviction  and  transportation  of  Mit¬ 
chell,  ih. — the  Young  Ireland  and  other  insurrectionary  clubs, 
230-1 — disarmed  and  put  down  by  proclamation,  232 — ^vast  stores 
of  arms  and  weapons  seized,  ih. — the  rebellion  of  Smith  O’Brien, 
233 — its  ludicrous  termination,  ib. — and  with  it  the  fall  also  of 
O’Connellism  and  Young  Irelandism,  234 — the  last  Repeal  meeting 
in  Conciliation  Hall,  235 — trial  of  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher, 

236 —  their  transportation,  ib. — first  fruits  of  restored  tranquillity, 

237 —  visit  of  the  Queen  to  Ireland,  ib. — her  reception,  237-8 — 
her  visit  to  the  National  Schools,  239 — administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  240 — condemned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  241 — tiie 
Lord-lieutenant’s  reply,  242 — startling  details  of  the  extent  of 
pauperism,  t5.— difficulties  of  meeting  the  evil,  243 — the  Boundary 
Commission,  244,  note — reports  of  the  Commissioners,  245-7 — 
collection  and  expenditure  of  pow-rates  in  Ireland  from  1846-50, 
247-8 — comparison  thereof  between  the  years  1849  and  1850, 248, 
note — evidence  of  satisfactory  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  249 — 
intensity  of  the  popular  suffering,  ib. — calumnies  against  the  Gk>- 
vernment  by  M‘Hale,  O’Higgins,  and  others,  250 — improvement 
of  the  Irish  character,  251 — general  good  results  of  the  Poor  Law, 
ib. — reform  in  the  system  tff  husbandry,  252 — a  primary  part  in 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  253 — how  best  carried  out,  ib. — the 
Landed  Property  Improvement  Act,  254 — reports  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  under,  255-7 — its  beneficial  operation,  257-62 — the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society,  263 — practical  instructors  in 
husbandry,  264 — thei#  system,  26-5 — good  effected  thereby,  266-8 
— Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Flax,  269-70 — value  of  flax  to 
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Ireland,  271 — the  small  farmers,  272 — many  colours  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  Irish,  273 — the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  274 — the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  conduct  of  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  275 — National 
Agricultural  Schools,  276— agricultural  statistics,  277-8 — system 
of  agricultural  registration,  279 — rottenness  of  the  fabric  of  Irish 
landed  property,  id, — Incumbered  Estates’  Bill,  280-2 — operation 
of  the  measure,  283 — amount  of  sales  under,  id.,  note— Sir  John 
Romilly  on,  284 — auxiliary  measures,  285 — the  Act  to  amend 
Registration,  286 — Tenant  Right,  287— extracts  from  the  official 
*  Returns  of  Agricultural  Prepuce’ for  1849,  id,,  note — extension 
of  the  elective  franchise,  288 — ^municipal  reforms,  289 — law  re- 

-  forms,  290-1 — miscellaneous  improvements,  292 — general  view  of 
symptoms  of  progress,  292-6 — satisfactory  condition  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  crime,  296-7 — agitation  against  the  Queen’s  Col¬ 
leges,  297-300 — the  Synod  of  Thurles,  301 — expediency  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  Lord-lieutenancy,  302-3. 

IteUy  (Struggle  of),  review  of  works  relating  to  in  1848-50,  33 — 
General  Pepe’s  ‘  Memoirs,’  34 — events  in  E'rance  in  1848-9,  35 — 
their  effects  on  Italy,  36-40 — Pope  Pius  IX.,  his  character  and 
views,  41-5 — despotic  sway  of  Austria  over  her  Italian  possessions, 
45 — Charles  Albert,  46-7 — Radetsky,  48 — failings  of  the  Italians, 
49 — lukewarmness  of  Italian  Republicans,  50 — Mazzini’s  ‘  Royalty 
‘  and  Republicanism  in  Italy,’  51 — his  remarks  on  Charles  Alert’s 
line  of  conduct,  51-2 — General  Pepe’s  views  on  the  subject,  53 — 
revolt  of  Milan,  id, — severe  nature  of  the  contest,  54-5 — progress 
of  the  war,  55-6 — defection  of  Naples  and  Rome,  57 — General 
Pepe’s  preference  of  patriotism  to  loyalty,  58 — warlike  proceedings 
of  the  Pope,  id, — change  in  bis  views,  59 — probable  motives,  60— 
crisis  of  the  war,  Ol-^isastrous  to  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom, 
62 — Austrian  proposals  in  May,  1848,  63-4 — M.  Hummelauer  and 
M.  de  Lamartine,  65-6 — ^letters  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  67-8 — victory 
of  Radetsky,  69 — ^its  results,  70-1. 

JtaJy  (Defeat  of),  review  of  works  relating  to,  498 — Venice  holds  out 
under  Manin,  499 — menacing  aspect  of  Italian  affairs,  500-1 — 
Pellegrino  Rossi,  501 — his  assassination,  502 — Tlie  Pope  flees  from 
Rome,  id, — Rome  under  Mamiani,  503 — progress  of  events  in 

.  Italy,  Sardinia,; and  Lombardy,  504-8 — ‘The  Soldier  on  Active 
Service,’  508-9— Radetsky  attacks  and  defeats  the  Piedmontese 
near  Novara,  510-1 — abdication  and  death  of  Charles  Albert,  511 
— an  armistice  granted,  512— obstinate  resistance  of  Venice,  513 
—coalition  of  the  Catholic  Powers  against  Rome,  514-5 — siege  of 
Rome,  514-21 — Garibaldi,  521-2— the  French  in  Rome,  522-3 — 
remarks  on  f'rench  intervention  to  re-establish  Pio  Nino,  524-6 — 
and  on  the  separation  of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  527 — 
fall  of  Venice,  528 — Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  529 — state  of  Rome, 
530 — results  of  the  war,  531-2 — Piedmont,  533-4. 

J 

Johnston's  (W.)  ‘  England  as  it  is ;  Political,  Social,  and  Industrial, 
‘  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,’  review  of,  305 — enu- 
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meration  of  the  heads  of  some  of  the  chapters,  ib. — general  read¬ 
ableness  of  the  work,  306 — it  possesses  two  great  faults,  ib.— 
retrogression  and  decline  of  England  asserted,  307 — Mr.  Alison’s 
views  adopted,  ib, — the  physical  condition  of  the  masses  considered, 
308 — want  of  veracity  in  the  statements,  309 — deceptive  tendency 
of  statistics  to  the  uninitiated,  ib. — are  we  improving  or  dete¬ 
riorating  ?  ib. — the  assertion  that  the  inventions  of  science  have 
not  benefited  the  poorer  classes,  considered,  310 — railroads  blessings  , 
to  the  poor,  311 — condition  of  the  working  classes,  311-2 — in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  luxuries,  313 — a  prevailing  fallacy  con¬ 
sidered  and  exposed,  ib. — the  subject  of  wages  and  earnings  inquired 
into,  314 — their  alleged  fall  not  borne  out  by  facts,  315 — reduction 
in  taxation  benefits  the  lower  classes  principally,  316 — ^the  relative 
positions  of  the  Fitech,  German,  and  English  peasantry  as  to 
direct  taxation,  317 — self-imposed  taxation,  318 — the  assertion 
that  the  rich  are  becoming  richer,  while  the  poor  are  becoming 

L  poorer,  considered,  319 — savings  of  the  poor,  ib. — increase  in  the 
number  of  small  fundholders,  320 — consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  the  decrease,  321-2 — the  existence  of  much  misery  un¬ 
deniable,  323 — principally  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  natural 
laws,  ib. — the  distressed  tailors  and  needlewomen,  324 — excessive 
toil  peculiar  to  no  rank,  325 — our  comfort  more  dependent  on  our 
leisure  than  our  wealth,  326 — necessity  of  simplicity  and  frugality, 
ib. — the  result  of  less  labour  must  be  less  produce  and  less  cheap¬ 
ness,  327 — the  number  of  unemployed  few  compared  to  the  over¬ 
worked,  ib. — the  criminal  returns  for  the  lost  fifteen  years  ex¬ 
amined,  328 — statistics  of  crime,  329 — our  criminals  form  a  distinct 
class,  330 — the  complaint  of  a  want  of  cordiality  between  different 
ranks  considered,  331-2 — new  relation  of  rich  and  poor,  333-4 — 
modern  statesmanship,  335-7 — Sir  Robert  Peel’s  political  incon¬ 
sistency,  358-9. 

K 

Kings  and  Popes,  171 — differences  between  the  government  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  the  Church,  172 — the  privilegium  fori,  and  the^us  tisyli, 
173 — concordats,  174 — the  law  of  Sardinia  altered,  175 — hostility 
thereto  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics,  t5. — evidenced  in  the  case 
of  Santa  Rosa,  176-8 — trial  of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  179 — 
firmness  of  the  Sardinian  government,  180 — the  effects  of  tole¬ 
ration  in  England  and  Sardinia  very  similar,  181 — aversion  to 
Papal  domination  in  England  strong  from  an  early  date,  181-2, 
note — the  question  of  National  Education,  183 — the  late  Papal 
aggression,  184-6. 


L 

*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,’  370-402.  See  Southey, 
Robert. 


M 

Menace  of  war  in  Germany,  187-208.  See  Germany. 
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N 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  161>70.  See  Holland,  Lord. 

Note  on  Article  entitled,  ‘Deaconesses  or  Protestant  Sisterhoods,* 
April,  1648,*  303-4. 

O 

‘  Odea  and  Epodes  of  Horace,*  Sewell’s,  91-6.  See  SeweWa  ‘  Odes  and 
Epodes  of  Horace.*  < 

Our  Colonial  Empire,  review  of  works  relating  to,  475— its  area, 
population,  annual  imports  and  exports,  ib — the  question  of  aban¬ 
doning  our  colonies  considered,  476 — ^true  and  false  economy  in  a 
government,  477 — exaggerations  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
ccdonial  empire,  478-9 — the  line  of  argument  taken  by  those  who 
favour  the  abandoning  our  colonies,  479-83 — the  real  cost  of  our 
colonies,  484-8— their  heterogeneous  and  hostile  races,  488-92 — 
their  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  493 — how  their  revenue 
must  be  raised,  were  they  independent  of  England,  494-8. 

R 

Badowitz,  General  von.  See  Germany. 

S 

Salmon  Fisheries,  review  of  works  relating  to,  349 — importance  of 
the  salmon  fisheries,  ib. — legislative  enactments  respecting,  ib. — 
difficulties  attending  the  subject,  341 — the  fisheries  of  Gotland 
more  particularly  considered,  ib. — the  fisheries  of  the  Tweed  and 
Tay,  342 — loss  incurred  of  late  years  by  proprietors,  343 — statis¬ 
tics  respecting  the  Dee,  the  Don,  and  the  Spey,  ib. — the  necessity 
of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  these  fisheries,  344 — 
abundance  of  salmon  in  past  years,  344>5 — facts  regarding  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Tay,  34a-8 — table  showing  the  take  of 
salmon,  grilse,  and  trout  from  1811-50,  348 — some  of  the  irre¬ 
mediable  causes  of  decrease  considered,  349 — increase  of  land 
drainage  one,  ib. — the  obstructions  and  pollutions  of  rivers  another, 
350 — the  killing  of  spawning  fish  in  close  time,  a  great  evil,  but 
cme  capable  of  removal,  ib. — brevity  and  mistiming  of  the  close 
season,  351 — over-fishing  the  principal  cause  of  decrease,  ift. — net- 
and-coble  fishing,  352 — the  Tay  Navigation  Act,  ib. — kelts  or 
spent  fish  sold  especially  in  Leeds,  ib. — stake  and  bag  nets,  353 — 
habits  of  the  salmon  on  returning  to  fresh  water,  ib. — destructive¬ 
ness  of  stake  and  bag  nets,  354 — amount  of  fish  taken  before, 
during,  and  after  the  adoption  of  stake  nets,  ib. — the  Tweed  Act, 

355 —  difference  in  the  instincts  or  habits  of  the  salmon  and  trout, 

356—  proportions  of  salmon,  trout,  and  grilse,  taken  in  the  Tweed, 
on  an  average  of  seven  years,  ib. — the  cruive,  357 — the  proposed 
question  of  cure,  to  allow  more  fish  to  be  bred,  ib. — means  of 
securing  this,  358 — fish  about  to  spawn  are  at  present  recklessly 
destroyed,  359— consequent  fall  in  the  rents  of  fishing  stations,  ib. 
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— illegality  of  fixed  nets  round  the  coast,  360 — suggestions  for 
their  regi^tion,  361 — a  longer  clo8e*tiine  recommend^,  id. — and 
also  a  more  frequent  clear  run  up  the  rivers,  id. — value  of  rod 
fishing,  362-3 — proposal  to  legalise  it  all  the  year  round,  363-4 — 
Mr.  Younger’s  ‘  Scottish  Journal  of  Agriculture,*  363,  note — pro¬ 
posed  radical  reform  in  the  entire  system  of  salmon  fishing,  3^ — 
the  salmon  on  his  marriage  jaunt,  3^-7 — expense  and  in^equacy 
of  the  present  wasteful  system,  367 — the  small  number  of  kelts  and 
smolts  that  ever  find  their  way  to  their  native  streams,  368-9 — free 
admission  of  foreign  salmon  not  the  cause  of  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  Scotch  fisheries,  369. 

SetoelTs  ‘Odes  and  Ep^es  of  Horace,’  review  of,  91 — who  Mr. 
Sewell  is,  id. — his  productions,  92 — his  object  in  translating 

Horace,  id _ samples  of  his  poetical  phraseology,  93 — extracts  in 

illustration  of  his  peculiarities,  94-5 — general  remarks,  96. 

Seymour,  Rev.  M.  Hobart,  his  ‘Mornings  among  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome,’  and  other  works,  review  of,  535 — Cardinal  Wiseman,  535-6 
— ultramontanism  and  patriotism  irreconcilable  to  an  English 
Roman  Catholic,  537-8 — the  question  of  Romish  infallibility  con¬ 
sidered,  539-44,  and  notes — Gregory  VII.,‘ Innocent  ILL,  and  other 
Popes  assume  supremacy  over  temporal  princes,  545-7 — the  ques¬ 
tion  of  this  supremacy  considered,  547-53  and  notes — De  Maistre, 
554  and  note — Popes  or  Councils  superior  ?  554-8 — ^interference 
with  temporal  things  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  559 — her ‘Index 
Expurgatorius,’  560— her  intolerance,  561 — her  ‘  unity,*  562-3 — 
her  General  Councils,  563-6 — her  paradoxes,  567 — Synod  of 
Thurles,  568 — caution  in  reconverting  England  recommended, 
569-72 — Cardinal  Wiseman’s  cry  of  ‘  intolerance,’  572 — general 
candour  and  liberality  of  this  country  under  the  recent  Papal 
Aggression,  573  —remarks  thereon,  574-6 — ‘  Cautions  for  the 
Times,’  577-8  and  note. 

Shall  we  retain  our  Colonies  ?  475-98.  See  Our  Colonial  Empire. 

Southey,  Robert,  Life  and  Correspondence  of,  review  of,  370 — bio¬ 
graphies  of  poets  of  increasing  interest,  id. — beauties  of  Southey’s 
letters,  371 — Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey,  id. — Southey’s  ‘Corres¬ 
pondence,’  371 — his  ancestors  and  early  life,  372-3 — Miss  Tyler, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert  Hill,  373-4 — his  schoolmasters,  374 — 
placed  at  Westminster  School,  375 — expelled  on  account  of  writing 
No.  IX.  of  the  Flagellant,  id. — his  schoolfellows,  id. — returns  to 
Bristol,  whence  he  is  transferred  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  376 — 
his  studies  and  habits,  377 — introduced  to  Coleridge,  id. — its 
direct  and  remote  consequences,  377-8 — Pantisocracy,  378 — 
Southey’s  marriage,  379 — offends  thereby  Miss  Tyler,  379 — 
Joseph  Cottle,  id. — ‘Joan  of  Arc,’  id. — Southey’s  visit  to  and 
return  from  Portugal,  381— his  account  of  Shelley,  id. — his  forced 
legal  studies,  382— gives  up  the  study  of  the  law  for  the  pursuit  of 
literature,  383— becomes  joint  tenant  of  Greta  Hall  with  Coleridge, 
id — his  daily  avocations,  384 — Cumbrian  scenery  and  neighbours, 
384-5 —extracts  from  his  letters,  385-7 — views  near  Greta  Hall,  387 
— a  sketch  of  his  library,  388— his  mode  of  reading,  389 — his  gene- 
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rosity  of  money  and  time,  390 — his  son  Herbert,  391 — his  poetical 
works,  391-2 — their  style  and  merits  criticised,  392-3 — bis  pro¬ 
pensity  to  be  voluminous,  393 — decline  of  his  poetical  powers, 
394 — his  prose  works,  395 — his  contributions  to  the  *  Quarterly  ’ 

.  and  other  periodicals,  ib. — ^his  application  for  the  stewardship  of 
the  Derwentwater  Estates,  396 — visits  Waterloo  in  1815,397 — ^his 
politics,  398 — his  Lives  of  Nelson,  Wesley,  and  Cowper,  399 — his 

*  Book  of  the  Church,’  *  History  of  Brazil,’  ib _ the  ‘  Colloquies,’ 

the  *  Doctor,’  drc.,  400 — visits  Holland,  ib. — illness  and  death  of  his 
wife,  401 — effect  of  the  bereavement  upon  his  mind,  401 — decay 
of  his  over-tasked  powers,  401-2 — his  death  and  burial,  402. 

Spain,  and  Spanish  Politics,  455-75.  See  Clark,  W.  G. 

Straggle  of  Italy,  50-71.  See  Italy. 

T 

Talleyrand,  149-54.  See  Holland,  Lord. 

U 

Ultramontane  Doubts,  535-77.  See  Seymour. 
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